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UOT  FOR  FUBLICATIOH 

SP5MIHG  TEvffi:  10  minutes. 

■AI'TIIOIJUGSMEIJT :    Uncle  Sam  receives  many  requests  for  information  on  squab 
raising  and  not  a  few  requests  for  radio  talks  on  the  same  subject.  And 
so  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  prepared  this  special 
FRIIvIER  FOR  TOW  F.\EMERS  on  pigeon-raising  for  Station  's  radio  au- 
dience.   The  information  in  this  talk  comes  direct  from  the  poultry  ex- 
perts in  the  Department.     County  Agent  Rohhins,  Uncle  Sam's  radio  spokes- 
man, is  speaking, 

--ooOoo — 

When  I  dropped  in  at  Will  Burton's  seed  store  this  morning  to  buy 
some  feed  for  my  pigeons,  I  wasn't  at  all  surprised  to  see  Art  Short. 
Art's  a  big  chicken  man  who  runs  a  poultrj--  farm    in  Fairfields.    He  was 
examining  some  corn  and  field  peas.     Mr.  3-urton  was  standing  alongside, 
telling  Short  just  how  good  that  feed  really  was. 

Well,  Will  Burton  knows  feed  and  so  does  Art  Short. 

And  Art  didn't  seem  to  be  disagreeing  with  Burton  so  that  you 
could  notice  it. 

I've  grown  used  to  finding  Art  almost  anywhere,  but  of  course  a 
feed  and  seed  store  is      a  natural  place  to  find  a  poultryman. 

I  said  hello  to  the  men  and  then  asked  Short  what's  new. 

"Pigeons,"  he  said. 

"Ob,  they're  not  so  new,"  I  said.     "I  raised  pigeons  when  I  was 
knee  high  to  a  doorstep," 

"Then  you're  just  the  man  I  want  to  see,"  Art  said  cheerfully. 
"You  see,  Robbins,  I'm  thinking  of  going  into  the  squab- raising  business  in 
a  small  way.    But  first  I  want  to  talk  it  over  with  you.     Tell  me,  are  there 
any  cnances  of  making  money  in  the  squab-raising  business  aroinid  here?" 

nihy,  I  should  think  CO,  short,"  I  said.      "The  demand  for  squabs  is 
increasing,  especially  in  the  large  cities.     Squabs  are  commonly  used  in 
place  of  game  nowadays  and  the  prices  received  are  high  enough  to  make  squab 
raising  return  a  fair  profit  wherever  there's  a  good  market.    An  annual  aver- 
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age  return,  above  cost  of  feed>  of  from  $2.25  to  $3i25  per  pair  of  breeders 
is  considered  good  on  successful  plants  producing  market  squabs  only^  Some 
of  the  big,  commercial  squab  farms  make  a  business  of  selling  breeding  stock 
and  produce  squabs  for  meat  as  a  side  line  only. 

"Many  people  could  keep  pigeons  as  a  side  issue,  although  it  takes 
constant  care  and  watchfulness  as  to  the  many  details.     Ihe  main  problem 
of  the  beginner  is  to  get  good  breeding  stock,  breeding  stock  that  he's 
sure  is  good,  and  to  find  a  good  market  for  his  birds.    Pigeon-raising  may 
be  a  profitable  little  business  on  many  general  farms  if  the  birds  are 
well  handled  and  if  a  good  market  can  be  found  for  the  squabs.    The  profit 
in  thP  business  has  been  over-estimated,  thou^.     It  takes  skill  and  train- 
ing to  make  good  with  squabs  as  with  anything  else,"  I  told  Short. 

"You  spoke  of  breeding  stock,  Robbins,"  said  Art.     "What  breeds  are 
best  for  squab  raising?" 

"Therp  are  many  breeds  of  pigeons.  Short,"  I  said,   "but  only  six 
are  used  extensively  for  producing  squabs  for  meat  in  this  country.  These 
are:  the  King,  Carneau  (pronounced  car-no),  Mondaine,  Homer,  Runt,  and  Hun- 
garian,    These  are  what  are  called  the  utility  breeds  of  pigeons.     The  best 
breed  to  use  depends  on  the  market,  but  the  greatest  demand  is  for  good- 
sized  squabs  which  have  light-colored  skins.     Tlie  ';?hite  Kings,  Red  Carneau, 
White  Mondaines,  and  Black  Hungarians  are  good  producers  of  squabs  of  this 
type.     Many  restaurants  and  hotels  prefer  a  smaller  squab,  which  is  cheaper. 
The  Homer  is  best  suited  to  this  kind  of  trade.    The  Mondaine  is  the  best 
breed  to  keep  if  an  extra  large  squab  is  wanted. 

''Many  beginners  in  the  squab-raising  business  have  failed  because 
they  didn't  get  the  right  stock  to  start  with,"  I  went  on.     "You  should 
buy  pigeons  from  reliable  breeders  only,  and,  if  possible,  from  breeders 
who  guarantee  their  stock.    Beginners  sometimes  unknowingly    buy  a  surplus 
of  male  stock.     It's  very  Lard  to  tell  the  male  from  the  female  unless 
you're  familiar  with  pigeons.     Some  unreliable  breeders  palm  off  old  stock 
on  the  purchaser.     When  you  buy  your  breeders,  Short,   I'd  advise  you  to  go 
to  a  reliable  producer  and  then  see  that  he  gives  you  the  right  number  of 
males  and  females  of  young,  vigorous,  producing  birds.    Pigeons  are  most 
valuable  as  squab  breeders  when  they  are  from  two  to  six  years  old,  al- 
though many  will  breed  until  they're  eight  years  old.    Pigeons  will  mate 
and^ breed  at  from  six  to  nine  months  of  age,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
variety.     Squabs  hatched  in  April,  May,  and  June  make  the  best  breeders, 
while  their  market  value  is  comparatively  low  during  those  months.  The 
successful^ squab  raiser  practices  constant  and  careful  culling  of  his 
flock.    This  requires  that  the  nests  should  be  examined  frequently  and  that 
careful  records  of  all  squabs  be  kept.    The  medium-sized  varieties  of  pig- 
eons which  don't  raise  at  least  five  pairs  of  young  a  year  should^either 
culled  out  or  remated  to  better  producing  birds.     Choose  your  birds  for  their 

^igor  and  productiveness         for  the  number,  quality,  and  size  of  their 

squabs        and  for  their  ability  to  feed  and  raise  their  young  properly. 
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There's  a  great  deal  of  difference  on  all  these  points  hetween  ^irds  of 
the  same  variety.    Lark-colored  skin,  legs,  or  teak  usually  indicate  poor 
q-aality  of  flesh  and  you  should  not  b^jy  or  hreed  from  hirds  having  tnat 
dark  color.     Choose  "birds  with  white  or  pinkish-white  skin  andnight-col- 
ored  legs, " 

"miat  age  stock  should  a  man  huy  to  start  with?"  Short  wanted  to 

know. 

"The  wise  heginner  usually  "buys  young  pigeons,  less  than  a  year  old, 
which  have  mated  and  started  to  hreed, "  I  said. 

Short  also  wanted  to  know  how  long  it  takes  pigeon  eggs  to  hatch. 

I  told  him  that  17  days  are  usually  required.     The  hen  pigeon  usual- 
ly lays  one  egg,  sldps  a  day,  and  then  lays  the  other.     If  more  than  two 
eggs  are  laid,  it ' s  a  good  idea  to  take  out  the  extra  ones  as  a  pair  of 
pigeons  can  raise  only  two  good  squahs  at  a  time.    Both  the  male  and  fe- 
male sit  on  the  eg~s.     One  SToah  hatches  first—  and  if  A  hreeder  has 
several  nests  in  which  one  "bird  is  outgrowing  the  other,  it's  advisable  to 
sort  the  squahs  and  put  two  "birds  of  equal  size  and  age  in  the  same  nest. 
TThile  squa"bs  are  in  the  nest,  males  usually  grow  faster  than  the  females. 
Some  birds  don't  feed  their  yo-juig  well.     It's  wise  to  transfer  such  young 

to  other  "breeders  that  have  only  one  squah  each  "but  don't  move  squahs 

any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Squabs  are  fed  and  reared  by  both 
of  the  parent  birds  on  a  thick,  creamy/  mixt-ore  called  pigeon  milk  wliich  is 
produced  in  the  crops  of  the  pigeons.  The  birds  usually  feed  their  young 
shortly  after  they,  themselves,  are  fed.  Don't  disturb  them  at  that  time. 
Careful  pigeon  raisers  water  fneir  birds  before  feeding,  so  that  it  isn't 
necessary  to  dista.rb  them  after  feeding.  Never  frighten  pigeons  and,  es- 
pecially, don't  disturb  the  sq^'oabs  if  you  want  them  to  grow  fast  and  strong. 

"Wl"-at  do  you  feed  pige«.ns?"  asked  Short.     "Will  ordinary  chicken 
feed  do?" 

"No,  not  for  best  results,"  I  told  him.     "The  feeding  of  pigeons  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  poultry-.    Don't  feed  pigeons  any  mash  or 
green  feed  and  remember  that  pigeons  feed  their  own  T'cung.     The  secret  of 
successful  pigeon  feeding  is  to  provide  the  birds  with  a  ration  of  whole 
grains  and  plenty  of  grit  and  fresh  water.     A  good  mixture  of  staple  grains 

may  be  made  of  three  parts  each,  by  weight,  of  small,  whole  corn,    Kafir 

  and  Canada  or  field  peas           and  one  part  each  of  hard,  red  wheat   

and  millet  seed  or  hemp  seed.    Hemp  seed  should  be  included  in  the  ration 
during  the  molting  period.     You  should  reduce  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the 
ration  in  warm  weather  and  increase  it  slightly  in  cold  weather.  Argentine 
corn  is  small  and  thoroughly  dry  and  makes  a  good  pigeon  feed,  but  any 
well-dried  corn  may  be  used. 

"Of  course  there  are  many  other  good  pigeon  feeds,"  I  went  on.  "Maple 
peas,  peanut  kernels,  garden  peas,  Eg^'ptian  corn,  milo,  flaxseed,  rice,  rape 
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seed,  canar-;  seed,  vetzh-,  and  chopped  s-'onflower  seed  nay  all  "be  fed  in 
the  regular  ration  or  now  and  then  for  variety ^     Canada  peas  and  peanuts 
are  expensive,  hut  some  high  protein  feed  of  this  kind  is  necessary  for 
profitahle  squah  production.     Covfpeas  are  sometimes  used  to  replace  Canada 
peas,  hut  they're  not  so  good. 

"Many  people  who  keep  only  a  small  flock  of  pigeons  use  a  commercial 
feed.    The  quality  of  these  ready-mixed  feeds  is  usually  good  and  it's 
easier  to  huy  commercial  feeds  for  a  small  fleck  than  to  mix  the  feed  at 
home . " 

At  this  piint,  Mr.  Burton,  the  seedstore  man,  said  that  he  could 
easily  supply  Shcrt  with  ready-mixed  pigeon  feed  in  any  quantity.  Art 
said  that  was  fine,  that  it  solved  his  prohlera  for  the  time  heing  at  least, 

"V^ell,"  said  Short,  "I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  houses  and  some  other 
matters  hut  I'll  have  to  he  getting  along  now.    But  I'm  thinking  seriously 
of  starting  out  with  a  few  pigeons  and  I  guess  you're  given  me  enough  in- 
formation to  start  with.    Will  it  he  all  right  for  me  to  call    on  you  for 
more  advice  later,  Rohhins?" 

"Certainly,"  said  I.     "I'll  he  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  Imow.  But 
why  don't  you  send  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  numher  6-8-4  for  full  information? 
This  hulletin  is  called  "Scruah  Raising."     I've  heen  reading  it  lately  and 
I  find  it  interesting  and  packed  with  information.     Farmers'  Bulletin  1-3-7-3, 
called  ":>-Ioming  Pigeons,  Their  Care  and  Training,"  is  also  ver:,-  good.    Both  of 
these  hulletins  are  free." 

 ooOoo  

AJ^Ti-JOUITCEMEITT ;     That  concludes  toda  's  lesson  from  Uncle  Sam's  PRIJ,CSR  FOR 

TOWIT  FARIvIERS.     Station   will  broadcast  another  FRUvCER  next  Tlrarsda^/. 

Meanwhile,  you  may  direct  your  requests  for  free  copies  of  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin S84-F,  on  SQUAB  RAISIl-TG,  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  1373-F,  on  homing  pig- 
eons, to  this  Station. 
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SFSAKim  Tlt/E;     11  Minutes. 


AIMOUITCEi\ElTT;     Well,  it's  tiae  to  read  from  the  PRIIvER  again.    And  today's 
little  lesson  deals  with  an  interesting  subject,  namely,  The  Care  of  Canaries. 
And  just  a  note  or  two,  also,  on  parrots  and  peafowl         in  case  you're  inter- 
ested in  parrots  and  peafowl.    All  the  information  in  today's  PRIIvGR  POR  TOW 
PARIvERS  comes  direct  from  the  United  States  Departiiient  of  Agriculture  for 
troadcast  hy  Station  , 


 ooOoo  


That  singing,  gold-green  flash  in  3'-our  ca,nary  cage  has  a  history.... 

A  history  that  goes  hack  hefore  the  time  of  Columhus           back  to  the  age 

when  knighthood  was  in  flower. 

It's  possible  that  Milady  told  her  secrets  to  a  gay  little  bird  in  the 
cage  THEN,  just  as  some  do  HOW  

And  as  for  parrots,  who  knows  when  the  first  one  said,  "Polly  wants  a 
cracker  J"     Or  swore  like  a  pirate  as,  unfortunately,  some  parrots  have  been 
taught  to  do.    Parrots  live  a  long  time.     So  long,  in  fact,  that  some  folks 
think  they  have  the  first  one  ever  taken  into  captivity.    But  of  course  that's 
a  bit  thick,  you  krow. 

TTlien  we  get  down  to  peafowl,  it's  something  else  again.     Some  people  call  • 
them  PEACOCKS.    You'll  go  a  long  way  to  find  any  bird  more  beautiful,  standing 
by  a  fountain  or  in  the  center  of  a  nice  green  lavm.  framing  a  bright,  white  hous^ 

All  of  these  birds  are  romantic  and  backed  by  an  ancestry  figuring  in 
the  history  of  adventure  and  chivalry.    And  when  we  talk  about  them  it's  hard 
to  keep  from  getting  poetic.     So,  in  order  to  avoid  that,  let's  get  down  to  the 
story  

It  seems  probable  that  captive  canaries  were  first  brought  from  the 
Canary  Islands.    But  it  isn't  likely  that  the  original  stock  that  ca^ne  from 
the  Canary  Islands  furnished  the  ancestors  of  all  our  tai'ne  canaries.  The 
serin  finch  probably  furnished  some.     This  finch  and  the  canary  are  much  alike. 
And,  of  course,  the  original  canaries  in  their  native  homes  were  different  from 
their  modern,  purebred  descendajits. 
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Canaries  are  very  popular  little  birds.     Our  JLmerican  supply  cornes 
mainly  from  Germany  and  England,  althov^h,  during  the  War,  we  imported  a  few 
from  China.    You  might  be  interested  to  know  that,  from  1905  to  1915,  three 
and  one-quarter  million  canaries  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  Baring 
the  fiscal  years  1927  and  1928  they  were  "being  imported  at  an  average  rate  of 
1,000  a  day.     Since  ITovemlDer  1  this  year,  nearly  3  times  that  many  a  day  have 
"been  "bro-ught  in  for  the  Christmas  trade. 

ITo  bird  malces  a  more  popular  household  pet  than  the  canary.    He's  a 
hardy, happy  little  fellow  —  has  few  needs  —  requires  little  attention  —  and 
fully  pays  for  his  keep  with  song  and  flashing  "beauty  and  happy  ways.  He 
seems  to  like  cage  life. 

In  this  country  canaries  are  kept  mainly  for  their  sweet  song.    The  idea 
in  rearing  song  canaries  is  to  produce  males  with  clear,  soft,  pleasing  songs 
with  long  rolls  or  trills.    ITo  attention  is  paid  to  other  characters.     If  a 
nondescript  "bird  sings  clearly  and  sweetly,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  color. 
Canary  breeders  want  to  get  males  that  are  good  singers,  and  females  from  good 
stock.    Of  course,  there  are  breeders  v/ho  are  in  the  business  of  producing 
fancy  canaries,  bred  for  color  and  what  is  called  T)osition.     The  Belgian  and 
Scotch  fancy  canaries  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  exiiibition  types. 

Would  you  be  interested  to  know  how  young  canaries  are  trained  to  sing? 

Well,  the  young  birds  when  fledged,  are  put  into  rooms  with  males  tha„t 
are  noted  for  their  soft,  sv/eet  song.     The  youngsters  get  their  first  vocal 
lessons  from  their  elders  and  soon  learn  to  imitate  them.    The  keepers  watch 
them  closely,  and  if  any  youngster  develops  a  harsh  voice,  he  is  at  once  taken 
out.     It  seems  that  the  young  birds  might  try  to  imitate  him,  too.  Sometimes 
a  mechanical  device,  known  as  a  bird  organ,  that  produces  liquid  trills,  is 
used  to  train  the  canary  youth.     Tlie  song  of  this  bird  organ  inspires  the 
youngsters  and  their  attention  is  given  to  imitating  it.     Tlie  room  where  the 
singing  lessons  are  going  on  is  often  darkened  so  as  to  train  the  young 
singers  in  modulation.    People  don't  want  their  canaries  to  sing  too  loudly. 
In  about  six  months  the  lessons  are  over  and  the  young  canaries  are  sold  at 
fancy  prices.     They  are  well  worth  their  price.     It's  a  coiTimon  practice  to 
teach  canaries  some  simple  strain  or  air.    About  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
repeat  the  air  often  enough  —  whistling  it  or  playing  it  on  some  instrument. 

But  I  guess  you're  getting  impatient  for  me  to  get  down  to  the  matter  of 
taking  care  of  canaries. 

Let's  take  cages,     Canary  cages  should  be  chosen  with  an  eye  to  the 
comfort  amd  happiness  of  the  birds  that  are  to  live  in  them.    A  square  cage 
is  better  than  a  rouiid  one  because  it  gives  the  birds  more  room  to  exercise. 
For  one  bird,  the  cage  should  not  be  smaller  tha:i  9-l/2  inches  long,  6-I/2 
inches  wide,  and  9  inches  high.    A  larger  size  would  be  better.     Tlie  cage 
should  be  made  of  wire  and  should  have  containers  for  food  and  water.  Three 
perches  are  enough  for  a  small  cage,  and  they  should  be  placed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  bird  won't  strike  its  head  or  wings  while  flying  or  hopping  from  one 
to  another. 
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Keep  the  cages  clean.    You  can't  erpect  to  get  rousic  from  a  lovl  pen. 
Tiien,  too,  canaries  are  susceptible  to  certain  diseases,  arid  unclean  cages  will 
nalce  the  hirds  unhealthy.     Give  the  loirds  a  fresh  supply  of  clean  vzater  every 
day.    Wash  both  water  aiid  food  containers  regularly  and  well.     Tlie  removable 
bases  in  the  cages  should  be  washed  in  hot  water  now  and  then.     Cover  the  bottom 
of  the  cage  with  several  thicknesses  of  paper  or  the  heavy  sand  paper  that  bird- 
supply  houses  carry.    Wliether  the  bottom  of  the  cage  is  a  sand  tray  or  sand 
paper,  see  that  it's  clean  and  fresh. 

Canaries  can  endure  a  lot  of  cold,  but  they  shcaldn't  have  to.  Sudden 
changes  in  temperature  and  cold  drafts  may  prove  fatal*    ITever  put  the  cage  wher-r 
it's  exposed  to  a  strong  draft  of  cold  air.     The  cage  may  be  wisely  placed  on  a 
small  shelf  along  the  wall  or  suspended  from  a  bracket  attached  to  the  wall  or 
the  window  casing.     It's  a  fine  practice  to  suspend  the  cage  in  front  of  a 
window,  where  the  birds  will  get  plenty  of  light  and  sunshine  —  but  see  that 
the  window's  closed  during  cool  and  stormy  weather.     Canaries  should  have  a  fair- 
ly even  temperature  at  all  times.     If  the  room  gets  cold  at  night,  cover  the 
canary  cage  with  a  towel  or  some  other  light  cloth. 

Canaries  don't  need  a  fancy  menu,     Tneir  food  requirements  are  few  and 
simple.     Canary  seed,  to  which  a  little  s-ummer  rape  seed  and  hemp  have  been 
added,  is  a  staple  diet  for  the  birds.    Host  housewives  buy  this  feed  in  small 
quantities,  ready-mixed  for  their  pets.     Canarj'-  seed  alone  isn't  enough  for 
the  birds,  but  if  you'll  add  that  small  q'uantitj'-  of  summer  rape  and  hemp  seed, 
you'll  have  a  diet  that  fits  the  canaries  to  a  T.     The  seed  is  fed  in  little  ; 
cups  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  cage. 

In  addition  to  the  seed,  supply  the  canaries  with  a  bit  of  lettuce  or 
a  small  piece  of  apple  frequently.    Place  this  green  feed  between  the  wires  of 
the  cage.    TThen  you  can  get  them,  it's  a  good  idea  to  give  the  canaries  a  treat 
in  the  form  of  a  little  chickweed,  dandelion  heads,  thistle,  and  plantain  seeds. 
Watercress,  wild  oats,  knot  grass,  and  other  grasses  are  also  relished, 
especially  early  in  spring  and  in  summer.     It  isn't  a  bad  idea  to  vary  the 
menu  occasionally  with  a  little  bread,  moistened  in  scaled  milk.     Feed  this 
cold  and  not  very  wet.     If  you  feed  your  canaries  wet  food,  see  that  it  isn't 
in  the  form  of  a  paste  or  a  runny  mass.    Also  be  sure  tha,t  all  feed  is  clean 
and  fresh.    Hemp  seed  is  fattening  and  shoiold  be  fed  only  in  small  quantities. 
If  the  birds  aren't  doing  well,  crack  open  a  few  of  the  seeds    to  malce  sure 
that  you're  not  supplying  hulls  only.     VTnen  canaries  stop  singing  from  the 
effects  of  over-feeding,  better  -ive  them  some  of  the  stimolating  feeds  known 
as  song  restorers. 

Fnen  the  birds  are  molting,  add  a  bit  of  linseed  to  their  food.  But 
feed  linseed  in  small  quantities.     It's  harmful  when  you  feed  too  much.  Once 
in  a  while,  the  canary  will  want  some  animal  food.    Give  it  a  bit  of  raw  steak. 

And  by  the  way,  don't  forget  to  supply  the  birds  with  bath  water  every 
day.    Canaries  don't  wait  for  Saturday,  you  know.    They  bathe  daily.  Most 
persons  put  a  dish  of  water  into  the  cage,  or  remove  the  sliding  bottom  and 
place  the  cage  over  a  small  dish  containing  water. 
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Our  tirae  is  up  and  we  won't  be  able  to  go  into  the  interesting  and 
technical  matter  of  color  feeding*    ITor  will  we  have  time  to  take  up  special 
C8,re  of  canaries  during  the  molt.    But  you'll  find  information  on  these  and 
other  matters  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  lT-um"ber  1-3-2- 7-F,  Canaries,  Their  Care  and 
Management . 

TTnen  vqu  "buy  a  parrot,  yoxi  may  want  one  that  learns  to  talk  easily  — 
or  one  that  knows  how  golden  silence  is  —  or  one  that  startles  your  friends 
with  its  "beauty.     Choice  of  birds,  of  course,  depends  on  what  the  parrot 
market  carries.    Anyhow,  we're  going  to  mention  a  few  kinds  that  have  the 
ability  to  learn  quickly.    They  are:, the  Gray  Parrot,  Double-fronted  Amazon, 
Yellow-naped,  Blue-fronted,  Cuban,  Green  Conure,  Rose-crested  Cockatoo,  aiid 
Bengal  Parrakeet.    Parrots  that  are  unusually  quiet  and  amiable  are:  the 
Petz  Conure,  Golden  Conure,  Pileated  Parrakeet,  and  the  ITew  Zealand  Parralceet. 
The  great  beauties  of  the  parrot  race  include;     the  Lories,  Leadbeater 
Cockatoo,  Macaws,  Lorikeets,  TThite-eared  Conure,  Golden  Conure,  the  Cuban 
Parrot  and  others. 

Buy  parrots  in  warm  ?;eather  and  keep  them  warn  the  year  aro"and»  Captive 
birds  seem  to  do  better  with  some  companionship  of  their  own  kind.    And  one 
little  thing  that's  very  important  —  Supply  your  caged  parrot  with  a  block 
of  soft  wood  or  partly  decayed  hardwood.    Parrots  have  to  exercise  their  bills 
and  they  seem  to  need  some  of  this  wood  fiber  in  their  systems. ■ 

You  can  find  much  valuable  information  on  care  and  management  of  these 
interesting  birds  in  a  mimeographed  leaflet  gotten  out  by  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Write  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  C. ,  and  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  the  leaflet 
called  HINTS  ON  THE  CAEE  OF  FAREOTS. 

Peafowl,  the  third  in  our  trinity  of  pet  birds  up  for  brief  consideration 
today,  are  not  commonly  bred  in  the  United  States.    And  when  they  are  kept, 
they're  kept  mainly  for  ornament.     The  birds  seem  to  do  well  when  they're  left 
strictly  alone.    They  like  to  depend  on  themselves.    But  it's  a  good  idea  to 
give  them  some  grain  in  addition  to  that  which  they  pick  v:p  for  themselves. 

The  Department  also  has  a  leaflet  on  peafowl.     If  you  want  a  copy,  write 
and  ask  for  the  leaflet  called  HINTS  ON  THE  CARE  OP  PSAPOWL. 

 ooOoo- — 

ANNOUgCEMENT;     That  concludes  today's  PRIf.ffiR  FOR  TOW  FARIvERS  from  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture.    Any  of  Station   's  listeners  who  want 

copies  of  any  of  the  free  publications  mentioned,  are  directed  to  write  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  them. 
The  publications  are:     Farmers'  Bulletin  1327-F,  called  CANARIES,  THEIR  CARE 
AND  I'UNAGEIffiNT—  the  mimeographed  leaflet  called  HINTS  ON  THE  CARS  OF  PARROTS— 
and  the  mimeographed  leaflet  called  HINTS  ON  THE  CARE  OF  PEAFOWL. 
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PRIIvER  ?0?.  TOW^T  FARIvGRS.-  Thursday Januarj^  17,  1929, 


1.^0 T  FOR  ?TJ3LICATI0^T 
SPEAKIHS  TJini:-    11-1/2  Minutes. 


AFiTOJITCELIEKT DogsJ  That's  the  lesson  for  today  in  Uncle  Sarn's  radio 
PHIivISH  70?.  TOTOI  FAPJ£SF.S.  Most  of  us  love  a  good  dog.  But  a  lot  of  us 
know  verv  little  ahout  how  to  care  for  him  properly.    Dog  lovers  a^iong 

Station   's  radio  audience,  then,   should  he  interested  in  this 

chat,  prepared  "by  specialists  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri~ 
culture, 

 ooOoo  

I  thought  mj;  dog,  Scot,  was  just  ahout  the  wisest  canine  in  town 
until  I  went  out  with  the  Veteran  the  other  daj^ 

Scot's  a  lean,  long-haired,  sahle-and-white  Collie  and  I  figared 
that  he'd  inherited  just  ahout  fe,ll  the  wisdom  to  "be  had  from  his  cannj'- 
Scotch  ancestors. 

I've  taught  him  to  ohey        to  fetch-and- carry         to  play  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  c'r.ildren  and  a  lot  of  other  tricks. 

But  I  found  the  Veteran's  dog.  Rags,  about  2  jumps  ahead  of  Scot 
when  it  comes  to  headwork  ,,, 

He  calls  him  Rags  because  he's  so  shaggy. 

But  maybe  I'd  better  introduce  you  to  the  Veteran.    His  name  is 
really  Da.ve  Collins,  but  everybody  in  town  knows  him  as  the  Veteran.  It 
isn't  because  he  fought  in  the  Spanish- American  ^a.r  or  because  he  goes 
around  town  with  a  bunch  of  medals  on  his  coat.    The  Veteran  used  to  be 
a  trapper,.    Well,  the  trapping's  about  over  for  Dave,  but  he  can  still 
hunt,    And  you  should  see  his  collection  of  gans  and  traps  and  pelts. 
The  Veteran  keeps  them  in  a  special  room  in  his  house  out  near  the  out- 
skirts of  town.    He  has  a  slight  limp  when  he  walks,  but  try  and  follow 
him  a  da^/J 


Well,  as  I  say,  the  Veteran  took  me  out  in  the  woods  with  him 
he  other  day.      Rags  was  along,  but  I  left  Scot  home  to  watch  the  house. 
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I  don't  Imow  exactly  ho"'  it  happened,  "but  as  we  walked  through, 
the  snow;^  woods,  we  got  talking  ahout  dogs.    Rags  was  sniffing  along 
the  trail  ahead  of  us,  wagging  his  tail.    Ever;-  once  in  a  while  he»d 
get  a  fresh  scent  and  dash  off  into  the  brush.    The  Veteran  would  call 
him  hack  softly. 

soon 

As  we  talked,  l/found  that  the  Veteran  knows  as  much  about  dogs 
as  he  does  about  traps  and  the  waj's  of  game,     I  wanted  to  know  more 
about  the  s-abject  myself,  so  I  led  him  on.     It  wasnH  hard  to  keep  the 
Veteran  /oing — - 

"Of  all  animals,"  the  Veteraji  began,  "dogs  are  closest  to  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  men.    And  yet,  sometimes  I  think  that  no  animal  has 
been  so  belittled  by  men.     'That's  not  fit  for  a  dog'  and  'It's  a  dog*s 
life'  are  common  ejqpressions. " 

Then  he  gave  me  a  few  figures.     "Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "that 

there  are  probably  more  than  7  million  dogs  in  the  United  States   and 

that  the;.^'re  said  to  be  valued  at  35  million  dollars?    Also,  there  are 

15  or  more  monthly  publications  devoted  to  dogs.     And  yet,  I  won- 
der how  many  people  know  what  they  should  feed  a  dog,  and  how  many  can 
name  more  than  5  or  6  breeds  of  dogs?" 

As  for  rrcz-self,  I  aidn't  know  that  POTATOES  aren't  good  for  dogs 
until  I  asked  the  Veteran  about  it.    Dogs  can't  properly  digest  pota- 
toes, because  of  the  starch,  he  sa.ys»    And  you  shouldn't  feed  'Gm  chicken 
or  fish  bones,  either.     Such  bones  might  splinter  and  lodge  in  the  throat 
or  intestines,  causing  injury  or  death,    Dave  seem-s  to  have  made  a  life 
study  of  dogs  and  what's  best  for  them. 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  led  the  Veteran  around  to  the  matter  of 
feeding  pups.    In  addition  to  Scot,  I  have  a  Collie  pup  about  6  months 
old«     I  call  him  Splinters. 

"!7hat  should  I  feed  this  pup,  Da.ve?"  I  asked, 

"At  his  age,  he  ouglit  to  be  getting  about  l/4  milk  in  his  diet," 
^said  the  Veteran.    "Other  good  feeds  for  young  dogs  are:     some  cereals^ 
stale  bread  dipped  in  milk,  broth,  or  gravy,  vegetables,  and  meat.  The 
meat  should  be  lean  and  chopped  fine.    Mutton  and  beef  are  both  good. 
Pork  and  pork  products  are  not  looked  on  with  favor  by  either  dogs  or 
their  feeders^    The  cheaper  cuts  of  m.eat  will  doj.    Commercial  dog  feeds, 
such  as  dog  biscuits,  are  satisfactory/ — -  if  your  dog  likes  'em.  Haw 
eggs  mixed  with  milk  also  make  excellent  dog  feed.    Kennel  men  often 
feed  this  when  they're  finishing  their  dogs  off  for  the  shows.  Sour 
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milk,  "Duttermilk,  meat  soups,  raw  eggs,  and  most  any  cooked  vegeta'bles 
except  potatoes  make  suitable  dog  food.    Avoid  feeding  sweets  just  as 
j'-ou  avoid  potatoes.    Also  a^oid  other  feeds  that  vou  find  uns"aitable 
to  the  dog**  s  health  and  appetite* 

"Dogs  are  a  lot  like  haman  "beings,"  the  Veteran  told  me-  "They 
have  individual  appetites.     TiThat  is  food  for  one  niaj^  he  poison  to  another, 
Jind  what  your  dog  likes  and  thrives  on  —  then  feed  it  in  reason, 
ITever  feed  ;°:ar'bage  or  carrion  or  spoiled  food,    ?7here  only  one  dog  is  to 
he  fed,  clean,  fresh  tahle  scraps  generally  malce  a  satisfactory  dog  feed. 
The  q-jiantitj^  of  feed  depends  naturally  on  the  age,  kind,  and  size  of  the 
animal,  and  what  the  dog  is  doing." 

I  asked  Dave  how  often  I  should  feed  rny  dog. 

"Oh,  ahout  3  or  4  times  a  da;-,  at  his  age,"  he  said.     "During  and 
iiiraediately  after  the  nursing  period  young  puppies  will  take  food  5  or  8 
times  daily.    As  your  dog  grows  older,  gradually  reduce  the  number  of 
feeding  periods  until,  at  6  months,  he's  getting  food  3  or  4  times  daily. 
By  the  time  he's  a  year  old,  feed  him  twice  a  day.    That's  plenty.  Un- 
less he*s  a  watch  dog  and  must  staj''  awake  at  night,  the  hea'vy  feed  should 
come  at  night <,    Remember  that." 

Then  I  told  the  Veteran  I  especially  like  Collies.    Asked  him  if 
he  didn't  think  the  Collie  about  the  best  breed. 

"There  is  no  'best  breed',"  the  old  fellow  declared,  "Personally, 
I  prefer  Airdales. '  A  man  I  Imow  swears  by  Pointers.    Another  is  strong 
for  Beagles.     It's  all  a  matter  of  taste  and  the  purpose  for  which  you 
keep  your  "dog.    There  are  many  breeds  and  the;'-  all  have  their  good  and 
bad  points. ■  There's  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  wise  faces 
of  the  tiny  Pekingese  for  those  who  like  'toy'  dogs.    And  there's  a  lot 
in  the  grim,  figliting  appearance  of  the -Bulldog  for  the  he-man  who  wants 
a  fighter  in  his  yard.    The  Bulldog,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  is 
one  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  world  for  children.    Choose  the  breed  you 
prefer,  then  take  the  best  care  of  it.     Thatis  my  advice." 

He  told  me  to  be  sure  and  give  Scott  and  the  pup  plenty  of  exer- 
cise,    "It's  not  fair  to  keep  your  dog  chained  iip  all  day,  —  or  con- 
fined in  a  stuffy  room,  —  or  a  close  kennel.     If  you  want  to  make  Scot 
surly  and  vicious,  just  keep  him  chained  and  have  some  one  around  to 
tease  him  now  and  then.    Dogs  naturally  have  friendly,  trusting  natures, 
but  even  the  friendliest  and  the  gentlest  will  fight  against  the  heavy 
odds  of  ill  care  and  inaction.    Dogs  need  exercise  and  plenty  of  it  — 
just  as  you  do." 
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Then  he  continued:  —  "When  you  train  your  dog  to  otey  simple  com- 
mands, such  as  rheel, »  'lie  down,*  or  to  come  at  your  call,  or  to  go  home 
when  sent  —  use  a  world  of  ratience.    ITever  whip  or  punish  a  dog  unless 
it*s  ahsolutelv  necessar;^'-,     if  the  dog  deliberately  disoheys  a  conmand 
which  he  kno^^s,  it  might  he  wise  to  punish  him  lightly.    But  donH  kick 
him,  or  hit  him  viciously.    Use  a  light  switch  —  or  grasp  him  hy  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  hack  and  gently  shake  hinj*    Be  sure  not  to  hreak 
your  dog's  spirit.    And  don't  make  a  sneak  or  a  coward  of  him," 

I  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  with  dogs  that  catch  chickens.  The 
Veteran  said  the  dog  should  be  trained  from  puppyhood  into  the  hahit  of 
respecting  property.     "Take  the  pup  with  you  into  the  chicken  yard.  Let 
him  see  you  work  around  the  birds*    He'll  probably  soon  learn  that  the 
chickens  are  yours  and  won't  bother  them.    But  if  he  insists  on  chasing 
and  killing  them,  catch  him  in  the  act  and  punish  him  for  it, 

"If  the  dog  eats  eggs,  hollow  one  out  and  put  some  red  pepper  in 
it.    Then  make  him  eat  it...    That  should  change  his  appetite  for  eggs," 
my  '  friend  thought. 

The  Veteran  told  me  that  almost  always  the  master  is  responsible 
for  the  vicious  dog.     "You  can  easily  make  vour  dog  vicious  by  mistreating 
him," 

In  the  course  of  our  talk,  Dave  gave  me  a  number  of  additional 
pointers  that  I'm  passing  on  to  j^ou.    Here  they  are; 

The  kennel  should  be  dry,  clean,  sanitarj^  and  free  from  draughts, 

Never  chain  the  dOi2;  '^P  —  unless  it's  absolutely  necessary. 

If  your  dog  is  properly  introduced  to  the  family  cat,  there  should 
be  no  cat-and-dog  squabbles  in  your  family. 

Never  attempt  to  train  pups  together,     C-ivc  them  individual  lessons. 

Use  a  leather .eollar,  not  a  metal  one.     Inscribe  your  own  name  and 
address  on  it  —  not'  the  dog's. 

Never  "holler"  at  a  dog,  unless  he  is  at  a  distance.    Ta^^  him 
in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice.    He  is  g^dided  by  friendliness,  f  j.rnin'^s:  ,  and  the 
intonation  of  your  voice, 

Never  allow  your  dog  to  chase  horses  or  automobiles <.     If  you  train 
him  to  stay  in  the  yard,  heUl  do  so* 

Do  not  borrow  a  dog  —  and  avoid  lending  yours.     A  dog  should  laiow 
his  master's  voice  —  and  not  be  compelled  to  obev  two  or  more  masters. 
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Never  punish  a  dog  long  after  an  offence  has  "been  committed.  And 
be  sure  he  loiows  what  he's  "being  punished  for, 

A  thorou^,  daily  grooming  will  do  much  to  promote  any  dog's  health. 

The  Veteran's  (^og,  Rags,  shows  all  the  results  of  wise  t raining 
In  our  whole  hanting  trip,  I  didn't  see  him  disohej-  once.    He  follows  a 
trail  like  an  Indian,    He  would  HEEL  at  command,  or  dash  off  on  a  fresh 
scent  like  a  hloodhounde    And  he's  wise  —  ^is  I  said  in  the  "beginning. 
The  "Veteran  told  me  that  he's  just  as  good  around  the  house  as  he  is  in 
the  field,.    After  watching  R^gs  at  work,  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  take  Scott 
into  the  woods  oftener.     And  I  decided  to  give  the  pup,  Splinters^  the 
advantage  of  hetter  training  as  outlined  "by  the  Veteran, 

By  the  way,  if  you  want  information  on  the  different  "breeds  of  dogs» 
you>ll  find  it  in  Farmers'  Sulletin  14S1-F,  called  "BREEDS  OF  DOGS."  The 
"bulletin's  pu"blished  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D,  C. 

I  don't  Want  to  finish  this  chat  without  telling  you  a  story  the 
Veteran  told  me.     It's  about  a  dog  called  Boatswain.    Boatswain  was  a 
big  ITewfoundland  dog  given  to  the  poet.  Lord  Byron,  about  1803.  3.oatswain 
contracted  ra"jiec5  and  died.    The  poet  Byron  had  a  mon^ament  erected  over 
the  dog's  grave  and  wrote  this  inscription  for  the  stone:     "Hear  this  spot 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  one  who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity; 
strength  without  insolence;  courage  without  ferocity;  and  all  the  virtues 
of  man  without  his  viceso     This  praise,  which  wo^old  be  unmeaning  flattery 
if  inscribed  over  human  ashes,  is  but  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Boatswain, 
a  dog  who  was  bom  in  Newfoundland,  May,  1803,  and  died  at  Newstead  Abbey, 
November  18,  1808." 

That  shows  what  at  least  one  great  man  thought  of  his  dog 

 ooOoo  

AI^TOUNCEfffiNT;  That  concludes  the  FRBIER  FOR  TOl/RJ  FARLSRS  for  today »  You 
may  get  ^  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  14S1-F,  BREEDS  OF  DOC-S,  by  writing  to 
Station  ,    Another  PRILER  will  be  broadcast  next  Thursday, 
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Speaking  time;     10  minutes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT ;     Of  course  you  don't  have  BEDBUGS,   or  COCKROACHES,  or  CLOTHES 
MOTHS  in  YO^JR  home  I    But  what  if  you  DID?    What  would  you  do?     These  are  three 
quite  common  household  pests,  but  it  isn't  every  housewife  or  husband  who 
knows  what  to  do  about  them.    But  the  specialists  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  prepared  this  radio  PRIfAER  FOR  TO".!!  FAR.MERS  for 

Station  's  audience,  DO.    And  they're  going  to  tell  you  about  it.  Have 

a  pencil  and  some  paper  handy. 

 ooOoo  

To  be  frank,  I  had  a  hard  time  beginning  this  talk.,.,.. 

I  wanted  to  find  some  home  which  was  pestered  with  bedbugs,  cockroaches, 
and  clothes  moths  all  at  the  same  time.    Fortunately,   I  didn't  have  any  luck. 

Furthermore,  I  found  it  hard  to  find  any  one  housewife         or  any  one 

husband,  for  that  matter        who  would  admit  that  ANY  of  these  common  household 

insect  pests  were  present  in  their  MODEL  home,    people  Just  don't  go  around 
talking  about  bedbugs  and  cockroaches  in  their  homes. 

I  asked  OWE  wife  what  was  the  corrmonest  household  pest.     "In  m^  opinion," 
she  said,  "«'HUSBANDS  are." 

I  was  nonplussed.    You  know  I  can't  get  out  a  talk  on  how  to  control 
husbands.     I'm  a  man  myself,  and  I  feel  that  husbands  have  a  place  in  the 
well  regulated  home. 

But  I  KNOW  that  BEDBUGS,  COCKROACHES,  and  CLOTHES  MOTHS  haven't.  They 
don't  fit  in.     So  maybe  we'd  better  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  talk  about  how 
to  get  these  pests  out  of  the  home. 

Let's  begin  with  the  most  unspeakable  household  pest,  the  bedbug. 
And  let's  speak  frankly.     Let's  sort  of  take  it  for  granted  that  none  of  you 
have  bedbugs  in  your  homes,  but  that  you  want  to  be  prepared  for  any  that 
may  get  in  there. 

The  Romans  knew  the  bedbug.     They  called  it  Cimex.     Our  scientists  of 
today  still  keep  the  Cimex  part  and  add  LECTULARIUS  as  a  sort  of  pet  name. 
That  gives  us  quite  an  imposing  name  for  such  a  retiring  little  insect; 

CIMEX  LECTULARIUS.    One  of  the  old^O'?''^'^^, p;^^^^^ ^  believed  that  the  bedbug  had 
medicinal  properties  and  it  was  recommended  as  a  specific  against  serpent 
bites.    When  I  told  a  friend  of  mine  that,  he  said  he'd  rather  have  the 
serpent  bites. 
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One  of  the  old  English  names  for  the  bedhug  was  WALL-LOUSE.     It  was 
afterwards  called  CHINCH.    Bedbugs  go  by  different  names  in  different  parts 
of  this  country.     Around  Boston,  they  still  call  them  CHINTZES  and  CHINCHES. 

In  Baltimore,  they're  known  as  MAHOGANY  FLATS        New  Yorkers  call  them 

REDCOATS- —  and  out  where  the  West  begins,  bedbugs  took  on  the  poetic  name, 
CRIMSON  RAMBLERS. 

But  they're  just  the  same  old  bedbugs-.... 

Now,  a  CHANCE  bedbug  isn't  going  to  make  the  neighbors  give  you  up. 
But  a  FAivIILY  of  them  is  evidence  of  relaxed  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
housekeeper.     So,  even  though    you're  quite  sure  that  there  isn't  a  bedbug 
in  the  house,  look  all  over  the  beds  frequently  in  the  Siommer  time  (or 
Winter  time)  because  stray  bedbugs  are  apt  to  be  brought  in  on  clothing  or  in 
the  laundry.     The  bedbug  doesn't  stay  put.    He's  quite  able  to  make  migrations 
from  house  to  house  and  may  favor  your  own  house  with  a  visit. 

Speaking  of  migrations,  no  one  seems  to  know  for  sure  when  the  bedbug 
first  appeared  .in  England.     It  was  reported  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  sea- 
port town^i^^aTDou^" '1750.     The  little  red  pest  has  followed  man  wherever  he  has 

gone.    Undoubtedly,  the  early  peoples  of  Asia  knew  bedbugs         the  Romans  knew 

them        and  so  did  the  Greeks. 

And  so  do  the  modern  Americans.    And,  as  I  said  before,  even  thout^h 
you're  quite  positive  there  isn't  a  bedbug  in  the  house,  it's  wise  to  look 
over  all  the  beds  frequently.     If  you  find  any  bugs,  force  kerosene,  gasoline, 
or  benzine  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bedstead  and  along  the 
mouldings  and  baseboards  of  the  room,    Repeat  this  treatment  every  3  or  4  days, 
for  10  days,  so  as  to  kill  any  bugs  hatched  between  treatments. 

There  are  various  bedbug  remedies  and  mixtures  for  sale.     These  are 
often  of  value.    But  the  big  thing  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  offensive  against 
this  common  enemy  of  mankind,  is  to  make  a  daily  inspection.    Examine  the  beds 
and  bedding,  especially  the  seams  and  tufting  of  mattresses,  and  also  all 
crevices  and  cracks  about  the  premises,  where  the  bugs  may  be  hiding,  A 
vigorous  campaign  of  a  week  or  so  should  rid  the  home  of  this  disgusting  pest. 
If  you  want  more  information  on  how  to  control  bedbugs,  send  for  a  copy  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  754-F,  called  BEDBUGS.    A  free  copy  will  be  sent  you  in  a 
plain  wrapper, 

COCKROACHES,  or  just  plain  ROACHES,  or  WATER  BUGS,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  also  quite  commonly  found  in  homes,  especially  in  homes 
where  little  is  done  to  make  their  visit  unpleasant.    Wherever  they  occur  in 
large  numbers  they  leave  an  offensive,  sickening  odor  well  known  as  the 
ROACHY  odor.    You  can't  remove  this  odor  from  shelves  and  dishes  without 
washing  them  THOROUGHLY  with  soap  and  boiling  water.    You  may  as  well  throw 
tainted  food  supplies  away.     It  sometimes  happens  that  cupboard  shelves 
become  contaminated  with  this  peculiar,  sickening  odor.    This  is  Lmparted  to 

the  dishes  and  then  to  everything  served  in  them        particularly  to  liquids  . 

such  as  tea  and  coffee. 
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Roaches  also  migrate,  from  one  apartment  to  another  and  from  one  house 
to  another.     Scientists  living  in  Washington,  D.  C,  tell  of  seeing  an  army  of 
thousands  of  roaches  leave  their  old  quarters  and  start  on  a  search  for  a  more 
favorable  home. 

In  houses,  roaches  are  more  often  found  in  pantries  and  kitchens,  and 
near  fireplaces  where  it's  warm  and  comfortable.     They  like  warm  surroundings 
and  are  often  abundant  in  oven  rooms  of  bakeries.    During  the  day,  they  hide 
behind  baseboards  or  furniture-.     They're  so  flat  and  thin  that  they  can  squeeze 
themselves  into  small  cracks  out  of  the  reach  of  all  enemies.     You  may  never 
s&e  the  ugly  pests,  in  fact,  unless  you  surprise  them  at  one  of  their  midnight 
banquets  in  your  pantry  or  kitchen.     Sometimes,   in  the  quiet  night,  you  can 
hear  them  at  their  stolen  feast  if  you  go  quietly  into  the  kitchen  or  pantry 
suddenly.     If  the  light  is  turned  on  quickly,  the  pests  will  scurry  to  their 
hiding  places.     Ypu  can't  catch  'em.     They're  gone  before  you  know  it.... 

Cockroaches  aren't  particular  what  they  eat.     Sometimes  they  eat 
cockroaches.     And  when  they  can't  find  anything  else  to  devour,  they'll  try 
woolens,  leather  shoes,  leather  upholstery,  and  the  cloth  and  leather  bindings 
of  books.     They  have  a  fondness  of  sorts  for  the  paste  used  in  making  book 
covers  and  will  even  eat  off  the  gold  lettering  on  books  in  order  to  get  at  tr^e 
paste.    They  do  a  lot  of  damage  on  ships,  but  we'll  let  the  sailors  worry  about 
sea-going  roaches. 

One  thing  to  remember,  The^-  won't  stay  in  a  place  where  there  isn't 
anything  for  them  to  eat.  See  to  it  that  kitchens,  pantries,  and  so  forth, 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  See  to  it  that  all  food  material  is  stored  in 
insect-proof  containers  or  in  ice-boxes. 

But  if  you  can't  keep  everything  imder  lock  and  key,  I  guess  you'll 

have  to  take  sterner  measures  against  these  pests.     You  can  poison  'em  

fumigate  'em           trap  'em»    But  the  simplest  way  to  rid  the  home  of  cockroaches 

is  to  use  sodium  fluoride  s^-o-d-i-u-m  f-l-u-o-r-i-d-e .    Use  this  sodium 

fluoride  pure,  or  diluted  one-half  with  some  substance  such  as  powdered  gypsum 
or  flour.    With  a  dust  g\in,  or  blower,  dust  the  sodium  fluoride  thoroughly 
over  shelves,  tables,  floors,  and  the  runways  and  hiding  places  of  the  roaches. 
The  chemical  dust  brings  the  pests  out  of  hiding  and  they  rush  about  more  or 
less  blindly.     In  a  few  hours,  they  die,  and  can  be  swept  up  and  burned.  This 
treatment  will  completely  exterminate  the  roach  population  in  a  home  within 
a  few  days.     Remember  the  sodium  fluoride  is  A  POISON  TO  HUTvlANS,  klTD  TO  CATS, 
DOGS,  and  OTHER  PESTS.     WHEJJ  IT'S  USED  IN  EXPOSED  PL4CES  ACCSSSISnE  TO  THESE 
ANIMALS,  KEEP  THE  ROOMS  CLOSED  TILL  THE  CHEMICAL  IS  SWEPT  UP,     BE  SURE  TO 
STORE  IT  TiHERE  THE  CHILDREN  CAN'T  GET  IT.    Farmers'  Bulletin  558-F  tells  more 
about  cockroaches  and  how  to  control  them. 

I  want  to  introduce  the  clothes  moths  part  of  this  talk  with  a  little 
story.    A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  she  went  to  the  closet  where  she  keeps 
her  clothes  the  other  day  and  took  down  one  of/the  moth-proof  tar-paper  bags 
that  are  g-uaranteed  to  protect  clothes  from  moths.     She  took  out  a  wool  skirt 
and  a  sweater  and  found  them  frazzled  with  moth  holes.    Well,   she  went  to  a 
specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
asked  the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  this.    He  said  that  if  the  bags  aren't 
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they  M'T  KILL  MOTHS  ALREADY  III  TH3  CLCTHI1J&.     Clothes  moths  never  eat  into 
PAPER. 

Housewives  have  been  fighting  clothes  aoths  tor  a  very  long  tLoie,  you 
know.    The  pests  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  from  April  to  October,  but 
the  best  time  to  begin  work  on  fighting  them  is  before  they  appear  in  numbers. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1353-F  tells  about  the  habits  and  lives  of  these  pests  and 
also  how  to  control  'em.    But,  while  you're  waiting  for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin, 
here's  a  tip  on  control  

Any  tight  box  or  chest  is  satisfactory  for  storing  clothes  that  have 
been  given  the  necessary  preliminary  treatment  against  moth  damage.  The 
necessary  treatment  is  a  good  cleaning,  brushing,  beating,  and  sunning.  Or, 
the  clothes  may  be  stored  in  ordinary  EIRivl  wrapping  paper,  or  several  thick- 
nesses of  newspaper,  provided  that  the  folds  of  the  paper  at  the  ends  of  the 
bundles  are  bent  SECURELY  back  so  the  moths  can't  get  in  to  lay  their  eggs. 
But  even  after  the  clothes  are  clean  and  safely  stored  in  the  tightest  con- 
tainers you  can  find,  it's  a  good  idea  to  take  one  more  precaution,  the  De- 
partment specialists  say.     There  are  substances  on  the  market  that  give  off 

fumes  which,  when  tightly  confined,  will  kill  all  stages  of  the  moth   old 

moth,  young  moth,  caterpillar,  and  eggs.    The  first  of  these  substances  is 

NAPHTHALENE  FLAKES        n-a-p-h-t-h-a-l-e-n-e         naphthalene  flakes.  The 

second  is  PARADICHL0R03ENZENE  crystals.     I'll  spell  that    p-a-r-a-d-i-c- 

h-l-o-r-o-b-e-n-z-e-n-e  crystals.    Pack  these  substances,  take  yo^ar  choice 
which  one,  with  the  clothes  that  are  to  be  protected,  in  tight  boxes  or 
bundles.    Hats  and  other  articles  that  can't  be  wrapped  tightly,  in  paper, 
can  be  stored  in  ordinary':  UNBROKEN  cardboard  boxes  or  hat  boxes.     Seal  the 
covers  with  gummed  paper. 

Don't  forget  the  free  publication        Farmers'  Bulletin  1353-F,  called 

CLOTHES  MOTHS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL. 

 ooOoo  

ANNOUNCEMENT ;     You  have  just  heard  this  week's  lesson  from  Uncle  Sam's 
PRD£ER  FOR  foY/N  FARlvIERS.     If  you  want  copies  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  754-F, 

called  BEDBUGS        or  Fanners'  Bulletin  658-F,  called  COCKROACHES   or 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1353-F,  called  CLOTHES  MOTHS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL,  write 
direct  to  Station   or  to  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 

ington, D.  C. 
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SPEAi;ilI&  Ti:-/1E;    10  minutes. 


AliL'T OUNCEICBITT ;     Have  you  ever  goiie  in  a  grocery  store,  asked  for 
some  food  and  found  when  you  got  home  that  the  package  contained  something 
entirely  different  from  what  you  thought  you  were  huying?    Well,  if  3^ou  have, 
it's  partly  your  own  fault.    Learn  to  read  the  lahels.    Let  your  eyes  save 
your  pockethook.    And  today's  PRIi.ffiR  FOR  HOW  FABI'^RS  tells  how.  The 
information  in  this  "brief  chat  comes  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Station   *s  radio  audience. 

 ooOco  

Tliis  is  a  true  confession.    Hold  your  seats.     It  doesn't  tell  how 
J©hn  Doe  made  his  first  million  or  how  the  "boy  of  the  streets  grev^  up  and 
married  the  Steel  King's  daughter.     It  isn't  that  kind  of  a  confession. 

My  friend  -  let's  call  him  Richard  Roe  -  made  this  confession  to  me. 
We'll  let  him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words  

"My  ooss  came  to  town  unexpectedly.    Of  course  I  waniito  stand  in 
good  with  him.     So  I  decided  to  hring  him  out  to  the  house  that  'xilght  for 
dinner.     I  phoned  my  wife. 

"She  said,   'It  is  just  like  you,  Richard,  to  let  me  knov;  at  the 
last  minute.'    I  knew  she'd  do  her  "best,  though. 

"I  asked  her  if  she  had  any  raspberry  jam  in  the  house.    I  happened 
to  rememher  that  the  "boss  is  very  fond  of  good  raspberry  jam. 

"She  told  me  raspberry  jam  was  notable  for  its  absence,  but  that 
I  might  step  in  the  store  and  get  some  on  my  way  home. 

"That  suited  me.  The  boss  and  I  got  in  the  old  bus  and  started  home. 
On  the  way  we  drove  by  the  corner  grocery  and  I  ran  in  and  said,  'John,  give 
me  a  glass  of  raspberry  jam.' 

"'Wnat's  your  hurry,  Dick',  said  Jolin,  as  he  reached  up  on  the 
nearest  shelf  and  took  down  the  package. 

"'Got  the  Chief  waiting  out  in  the  cold;*-  I  answered,  as  I  paid 
him  and  hurried  out  of  the  store. 
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"We  went  on  home  and  as  soon  as  I  liad  him  comfortably  seated  in  my 

Morris  chair  heside  the  smoking  stand  -  with  the  evening  paper  in  front  of 

him  -  I  went  out  to  the  kitchen.    And,  to  help  out  a  little,  I  opened  the 
jar  and  dmped  the  jam  in  a  glass  dish  my  vn.fe  gave  me.     Woman-like,  she 
tasted  it.    Right  off,  I  knevY  she  wasn't  pleased,  and  when  she  got  the  jar 
and  read  its  lahel,  I  was  sure  something  was  wrong. 

"'You  v/on't  make  a  "big  hit  with  Mr.  Brown  if  you  serve  this  for 
dinner',  she  said. 

"  'miy?  «  I  asked. 

"'Well,'     she  continued,    'look  at  this  lalcel.     It  doesn't  say  raspberry 
jai-a.     It  says,  "COMPOUITD  PECTDI,  SUGAR  AI'TD  RASPBERRY  JAM.    PREPARED  FROM 
20fo  PSCTIN  SOLUTION,  55^  Smi,  MD  25^  RASPBERRIES,  WITH  FRUIT  ACID  ADDED.'" 

"'Is  there  anything  wrong  with  it?'  I  asked. 

"'No,  she  said, 'there ' s  nothing  wrong  with  it.     Tliere's  somethir^ 
wrong  with  you,  though.    This  product  is  a  good  food,  honestly  labeled, 

hut  it  isn't  raspberry  jam.    Raspberry  jam  is  a  better  product   tastes 

better  and  costs  more           than  this  compound.     This  product  has  fewer  rasp- 
berries in  it  and  has  cheaper  ingredients  in  place  of  fruit.     But  if  you 
?/ant  to  make  a  good  inrpression  upon  Mr.  Brown,  it  sure  would  pay  you  to  read 

the  label  and  get  what  you  wanted  real  raspberry  jam.    ilow,  you  better 

go  back  and  get  some.     We'll  eat  this  jar  when  Mr.  Brown  isn't  here.' 

"Now,  I  ai'a  in  the  fam  machinery  business,"  Roe  said  still  telling 

his  story,  "4nd  I  can  bu;^r  steel  and  iron  and  wood  and  know  what  I'm  getting, 
but  I  guess  my  wife  knows  more  about  buyi:ng  JMA, 

"I  went  back  to  the  grocery  store  and  after  making  plain  just  what  I 
wanted,  John  sold  me  a  jar  lalieled  RASPBERRY  JMl.    And  from  the  way  it  tasted 
and  the  amount  of  it  Mr.  Brown  and  the  rest  of  us  ate,  I  can  testify  that  it 
was  the  real  stuff. 

"After  the  meal  was  over,  the  boss  turned  to  my  wife  and  said,  'That 
surely  was  a  good  meal,  Mrs.  Roe.    Aiid  I  think  Dick  is  to  be  Congratulated 
upon  having  such  a  capable  wife.     I  don't  know  if  you  folks  know  of  my 
weakness  for  raspberry  jam  or  not,  but  if  you  ever  want  an  endorsemeat  on 
your  jaxn,  just  call  on  me,' 

"Well  the  wife  was  pleased  as  punch  about  what  Mr.  Brown  said.  But 
darned  if  she  didn't  tell  him  that  she  didn't  make  the  jam,  and,  to  my 
embarrassment,  about  nay  trouble  in  getting  it.    He  was  very  much  interested 
and  asked  how  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  pure-- raspberry  jain  even  if  the 
label  does  say  it  is  that. 

"My  wife  told  him  the  Pure  Food  and  Di-ugs  Law  takes  care  of  thatp 
'Now  that  you  mention  it,'  he  spoke  up,   'I  do  remember  seeing  a  lot  in  the 
papers  some  years  ago  about  the  protection  given  our  stomachs  by  that  law. 
There  used  to  be  a  statement,  "GUARANTEED  miDER  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT", 
or  something 
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or  somethir^  like  tliat,  on  foods.    But  tlaat  doesn't  appear  any  more*  And, 
since  I  haven't  seen  anything  in  the  papers  lately  about  the  law,  I  supposed 
it  had  all  "blown  over.' 

'"I  heiong  to  our  local  T^oman's  Cluh,  '     replied  my  wife,   ^and  they 
appointed  me  dbairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foods.      So  I  wrote  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
got  the  chief  of  their  local  food  inspection  lahoratory  to  talk  "before  our 
cluh,     I  learned  that  the  Administration  has  several  hundred  chemists  and 
inspectors.    These  men  are  assigned  to  food  inspection  laboratories  situated 
in  the  larger  cities,  forming  a  network  of  inspection  over  the  whole  country. 
That  organization  is  quietly  "but  efficiently  enforcing  the  law.    One  of  the 
requirements  of  this  law  is  that  foods  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  must 
"be  truthfull;/  labeled.     That's  why  you  can  feel  reasonably  sure  when  you  buy 
a  jar  labeled  BASPBSHHY  JAlf.  that  you  are  getting  just  that. 

"'ITow  about  that  statement,  "GUARAMTESD  UEDEH  THE  FOOD  AUD  DRUGS  ACT", 
that  3^ou  don't  see  any  more.    After  the  law  was  enacted,  this  legend  was 
printed  on  labels  to  tell  people  that  the  manufacturer  guarantee!  his  products 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act.    But  it  was  found  that  it  meant 
more  than  that  to  pujrchasers.     They  took  it  to  mean  that  the  G-overnment  had 
men  in  the  factories  to  inspect  and  pass  every  package  iold.    They  don't 
do  their  inspecting  that  way.     It  would  cost  too  much  to  be  practical..  So 
the  G-overnment  forbade  the  use  of  the  misleading  guarauity  legend.' 

"*This  sounds  interesting,'  said  the  boss.     '^TiJhat  else  did  you  find 

out?' 

"Well,  I  leairned  that  manufacturers  are  required  to  brand  their  goods 
correctly  and  not  to  misrepresent  them.    But  even  though  the  Food,  Drug  suid 
Insecticide  Administration  does  do  all  fnis,  it  doesn't  do  the  purchaser  any 
good  if  she  doesn't  taice  the  trouble  to  read  the  labels.    Believe  me,  it 
surely  does  pay  to  read  the  lapels.    The  law  goes  farther  than  that  though. 
If  misbranded  goods  are  fcond,  co'CLrt  action,  if  necessary,  is  taken  to 
correct  the  illegal  practice.    Adulteration  is  a  serious  offense.  Substances 
which  may  make  foods  inj-iorious  to  health,  conceal  damage  or  inferiority,  or 
which  may  reduce  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength,  dare  not  be 
added  to  foods, ' 

"'Now,  take  that  excellent  coffee  we  had  for  diriner, '  said  the  boss, 
'What  would  th%y  look  for  in  it  if  they  were  investigating  it?' 

"'Tliey  wo'old  analyze  it,'     repMed  my  wife,  for  chicory,  cereals  and 
other  things  that  might  be  used  to  adulterate  coffee.    All  the  purchaser 
has  to  do  is  read  the  label.     Tlie  Government  does  the  rest  for  him.     If  it 
just  says  COFFSE,  that's  what  it  is.     If  it  has  chicory  In  it,  the  label 
must  read  COFFEE  AMD  CHICORY. 

"'Ever  since  o-ar  club  has  been  interested  in  foods,  the  mem.bers  have 
been  reading  labels.    Just  this  afternoon,  before  you  men  came  home,  our 
next-door  neighbor  came  in  and  showed  me  a  good  illustration  of  how  the 
requirements  of  the  Pure  Food  Act  that  food  in  package-form  bear  a 
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statement  of  the  quantity  of  contents  can  protect  the  "buyer.     She  "brought 

two  "boxes  of  pepper  with  her.     One  "box  was  a"bout  twice  as  large  as  the  other 
and  cost  three  cents  more.     She  said  anyone  just  locking  at  the  two  "boxes 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  largest  one  was  the  "best  "bargain.    But  she 
looked  at  the  lalDels  and  they  "both  said  "COITTEIITS  TWO  OIMCES  IJET."     The  smaller 
one  was  full,  "but  the  large  one  was  not,  and  since  they  "both  had  a  shaker  top 
that  CQ-oldn't  "be  removed,  the  only  way  you  could  tell  thAi  they  "both  held  the 
same  quantity  was  to  read  the  la"bel.    You  see  the  smaller  "box  was  really 
three  cents  cheaper. '  '  . 

"'Say,'  said  the  "boss,   'my  wife  does  a  lot  of  clut  w^rk  and  I  know 
she'd  like  to  get  information  a"bout  foods  so  that  she  could  give  a  talk  to 
her  clu"'o  alDout  it.    How  can  she  get  that  information?' 

"'All  she'll  have  to  do,'  replied  my  wife,    'is  to  VTvite  the  Food, 
Dr-ug  and  Insecticide  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  J^riculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  telling  them  just  what  food  she  wants  to  know  a'bout  and 
they'll  send  her  any  printed  matter  they  have  on  the  su"bject.     The  law  doesn't 
permit  them  to  tell  her  ahout  any  certain  manufacturer's  food,  unless  his 
product  has  "been  the  suhject  of  court  action.     When  it  has  though,  they  will 
send  a  ITotice  of  Judgment  telling  a"bout  the  court  action.    They  can,  however, 
tell  her  what  to  look  out  for  on  the  la"bel  in  any  certain  class  of  foods  and 
give  her  a  lot  of  infonnation  alDout  how  they  enforce  the  Federal  Food  and 
Dr-ug s  Act. 

"'If  yo^jjr  wife's  clu"b  is  near  one  of  the  food  inspection  la"boratories, 
its  quite  possible  that  someone  from  the  laboratory  can  "be  sent  to  talk  to 
the  club.'" 

 ooOor  

MITOUITGEMBNT:     That  concludes  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARI.IERS,  pre- 
pared by  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists  for  the  radio  audience  of 

Station  .    Another  PRIMER,  dealing  with  another  important  subject, 

will  be  broadcast  by  this  Station  next  Thursday. 
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